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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 

from The Studio, 

SIMPLE, fresh and effective work with, the 
pen for the reproductive process in book 
illustration is not so simple an art as it 
might appear. Apart from the ability of the 
artist, special care must be exercised as to the 




Pen and Ink Sketch of Head. By Alex. Webster- 
method of producing the work. The cheap 
photo-engraver will tell you that you should 
work on a smooth Bristol board ; that your 
ink should be quite black ; that your pen 
should be free of ink ; that all lines should be 
firmly drawn and as smooth and distinct as pos- 
sible ; which in practice really means that all 
flexibility and quality of line and • subtilty of 
workmanship should be avoided— in fact, that 
the drawing should possess commercial rather 
than artistic qualities. It will be seen from 
these instructions that the idea is to shift the 
responsibility of reproduction from the photo-en- 
graver to the artist. The cheap photo-engraver 
is unable to comprehend that the pen-and-ink 
drawing may possess other qualities than suit- 
ability for his process, and, partly from the er- 
roneous notion of his duties, his general en- 
deavor is to give a nice clear-looking result rather 
than to reproduce the actual work of the 
artist. 

A glance at the impression of an original 
cheap process block will explain what we mean. 
There is a high average of mechanical work ; 
the subject is well drawn, but in a method de- 
void of the slightest artistic expression, unsug- 
gestive of either form, texture or color, amount- 
ing to what one might almost term a skillful 
evasion of nearly every artistic quality. This 
work reproduces well, whereas a drawing that 
contains those qualities of workmanship that 
are most desirable returns from the hands of 
the process form more or less a collection of 
ragged and fine lines and black blotches, the 
despair alike of artist and engraver. But this 
is not necessary, for the ordinary photo-en- 



graver, at his ordinary price, can and does give 
a very fair reproduction of this kind of work if 
pressure is put on him; but while he can get 
artists to sacrifice themselves in order that he 
may reproduce their work without trouble, he 
is not likely to take an affectionate interest in 
any other kind of work. Process work places 
absolutely no restraint whatever on the artist. 
The three portraits herewith presented, which are 
reproduced from-" The Studio," are good ex- 
amples of artistic pen work, well reproduced in 
form, texture and portraiture. The drawings 
are above the average, and the engraver has en- 
deavored to work up to the artist, instead of 
demanding that the artist should work down to 
him. In making pen illustrations it is best to 
use slightly-glazed Bristol board, deep, black 
Chinese ink, and a Gillott pen, that will give 




Head of Irving. By W. Reginald Prior. 

clear and full lines in the depths as well as in 
the parts. The artist should have two pens 
ready for it, so that he can change them from 
time to time, as pens always need a few min- 
utes' rest after having been used for some little 
time. A sharp line can never be obtained on 
rough paper— it will look rotten on the drawing 
and give a rotten result in reproduction. A 
paper too smooth, or too enameled, is just as 
bad, as the lines (especially the finest ones) will 
spread. One must not commence to work be- 
fore the ink prepared in the little saucer will 
show perfectly black lines, even in the most 
delicate shadings. It is characteristic of draw- 
ings by an inexperienced artist that the ink 
they are drawn with is not sufficiently black, 
and that the lines, especially in the light parts, 
are gray and rotten. The artist may succeed 
in getting nice effects and delicate shadings by 
using his gray ink, but that effect will be lost 
entirely in the process of reproduction, for 
which full black lines are required in the strong- 
est depths as well as in the highest lights. The 
thickness of the lines depends entirely on the 
scale of reduction — the greater the reduction 
the thicker the lines, and the larger the distance 
between the lines. We always recommend a 
reduction of one-third. In this case the artist 
must make the drawings one- third larger, and 
the lines about one-third stronger. The line 



must be full and black, even to its very end. 
Pen drawings give the best and most trust- 
worthy results. The hard clear printing of the 
black-and-white line work gives the pen the 
advantage over the pencil and crayon. Pen 
drawings supply in their own solid lines all 
dots in place of printing textures ; 'pencil and 
lines when analyzed will be found to consist of 
minute solid dots with the white paper for in- 
terstices, and these yield a printing stipple. 

The chief danger that betrays an inexpe- 
rienced artist most is want of unformity in his 
color. The temptation to use bold, broad lines 
for the distinct work seems irresistible. These 
when translated into the absolute black of 
printers' ink are, of course, over strong and 
falsely effective. When once the necessity of 
a uniform blackness (all the lighter effects 
being obtained by thinning the lines only) is 
grasped, the first principle for process has 
been mastered. In point of suitability no orig- 
inal is better than a well-printed copper and 
steel engraving, the valuable characteristics 
being sharpness, cleanness, and uniform black- 
ness. In a block from such a copy all lines and 
dots should reappear. 

A YELLOW LUNCHEON. 

BY HESTER M. POOLE. 

WITH the approach of autumn, Nature 
dons her gayest robes, her gorgeous 
yellows and crimsons, and prepares to 
take a right'royal farewell. Over the hills and 




A Pre-Raphaelite Portrait. By Arthur Maude. 

valleys, the pastures and water-courses, she 
flings her largess of golden-rod, graceful, nod- 
ding, plume-like. Drunk with the kisses of the 
sun, this flower, beloved by all who revel in 
Nature's festival of color, rambles into every 
nook and corner of the wildest fields, and em- 
broiders inimitably every wayside hedge. 

Of these darlings of the waning year my lady 
provides herself most bounteously. They may 
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be had for a song in city, town and hamlet. 
And no artifice of artist could so gorgeously 
furnish forth the luncheon-table as this freely- 
growing blossom of the weed. 

On linen of spotless white, with china un- 




By F. L. Marenzana, 



Fret for Parlor Door. 



touched by color, relined with bowls and vases 
of crystal, the repast is served. A bed of moss 
for the centrepiece, rising mound-like, yet not 
too high; an edge of delicate ferns separates 



central one my lady places four small baskets 
of grapes. The purple and the white, massed 
together, show no rude touch upon their pris- 
tine bloom. 

Into their crevices she inserts some smaller 
sprays of golden-rod, a few only, not enough 
to conceal the coloring. These decorations are 
all that the table needs. 

Weary of painted china, and of the distrac- 
tion of separate hand-painted pieces of techni- 
cal skill, my lady confines herself to* the pure 
white, without even a band of gold about the 
edge. Whatever riot of color the table shows — 
and it is a brilliant riot — is furnished solely from 
Nature's generosity. There are fancy baskets 
of crystal, holding olives, cheese, salted almonds 
and bon-bons. These are low and some are 
oblong, others square. Only the carafes and 
the claret pitcher stand up from the table's sur- 
face. 



The first course ordered was, for each oyster 
plate, half-a-dozen small or little-neck clams, 
served with a bit of lemon so sliced as to show 
uppermost the yellow rind. Beside the napkin 
was laid the menu, written in rustic letters of 
gold upon a rough-edged card, and at the bot- 
tom, in larger script, the name of the guest. 
Hovering over the latter was a butterfly, gaudy 
of wing, or a bird with yellow breast. If the 
latter, it bore within its bill a streamer on 
which was painted the guest's name, in place 
of below it. 

On a bread-and-butter plate beside each 
place were served three tiny pieces of crustless 
bread, spread with fresh butter and rolled into 
a small compass. These were tied and kept in 
shape by yellow baby-ribbon of the shade of 
the golden-rod. On the same plate was a tiny 
pile of small, crisp crackers. 

Patis of lobster, baked in clam-shells or in 
forms, came next, served on white plates. Then 
came chicken salad, profusely garnished with 
egg and with small leaves of the nasturtium, 




Where candelabra or candlesticks are used, 
they may be brass or white china, not colored, 
though the candles may be yellow or painted 
with Dresden effects. Lamp shades should re- 
peat the tones of yellow and white, though the 
latter alone is more becoming to the com- 
plexions of the guests than when mingled with 
the former. 

FANCY FURNISHINGS. 

By F. L. Marenzana. 

GRILLE FOR PARLOR DOOR. 

FIGURE No. 1 is a sketch of a grille or fret 
suitable for a parlor door or window. It 
may be made of soft or hard wood, either 
gilt or painted white and gilt, the carving to be 
rather flat in treatment. 

FRET FOR PARLOR DOORWAY. 

Figure No. 2 is a desigD of a fret suitable for 
the top of opening between the two parlors. It 
may be made of soft or hard wood, either paint- 
ed gilt or plainly polished. The carving should 
be kept rather flat in treatment. 

GRILLE FOR DOOR. 

The grille or fret for doorway shown in Figure 
No. 3 can be made of soft wood, such as pine or 
poplar, and afterward bronzed gilt or painted. 
If it is to be plain, hard woods should be used, 
such as oak, mahogany or walnut. In all cases 
the carving is to be left rather flat, and will 
produce a more agreeable effect. The drapery 
in this case is hung on small hooks fastened on 
the lower part of grille. 

SUGGESTION FOR A BAY WINDOW. 

The suggestion for bay window shown inFig- 
ure No. 4 is a very artistic arrangement. The 
fretwork, columns and trim are to be of wood, 
either painted gilt or polished. The draperies 
may be of velou'r or any soft material that will 
produce good folds, and in a color that will har- 
monize with the fret and trim. The box seat is 
to have a loose upholstering of corduroy or vel- 
vet, with a few cushions artistically arranged. 

1 If desired, the top of the seat could be made 
to open, thereby making a useful box. The lit- 
tle lantern should be made of wrought iron in 

^ the Venetian style. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Important Notice. Our readers who are 
either building new houses, or are con- 
templating re-decorating their present 
homes, are invited to write us for in= 



Fig 2. Fret for Parlor Doorway. By F. L. Marenzana. 



the massed golden-rod from the white embroid- 
ered square or diamond centre. When the 
table is long enough there are four smaller 
mounds, out of which grow low tufts of the 
same blossom. In these fine groups or clusters 
are mingled, here and there, the feathery tufts 
of the common wild turnip. 

In this flower, as in some others, its abun- 
dance has caused decorators to ignore its merit. 
The umbelliferous head of the wild turnip re- 
sembles, on a tiny scale, a congerie of suns and 
their planets. An extremely refined and deli- 
cate blossom, pure white in color, no darling of 
the greenhouse so perfectly contributes a soft 
and misty effect to a group of more ambitious 
and brilliant-hued flowers. In bringing out the 
tints of its neighbors, it accentuates their forms 
and coloring, while bestowing that soft shade 
that enhances their loveliness. 

Between the four smaller mounds and the 



which, both in color and flavor, gave piquancy 
to the dish. Following it came an omelette 
souffle, offering within the silvered rim of the 
baking-dish the same wealth of hue. This 
course, all too infrequently used, is extremely 
nourishing and toothsome, with its soupcon of 
lemon and of sugar. 

Again, and at the last, my lady served ice- 
cream of vanilla and lemon ice, to give the 
requisite color to the feast. With these were 
passed gold and silver cake — the yellow and 
the white — and kisses, made treble the size of 
the ordinary wafers that pass under that name. 
Bon-bons and candied fruits followed this 
course, which was finished with after-dinner 
coffee. The finger-bowls were white, and in 
the water floated lemon-peel and lemon ver- 
bena, that plant that, above all others, atones 
for the lack of flowering by a delicious fragrance 
that is all its own. 




Fig. 3. Grille for Door. By F. L. flarenzana. 
formation regarding color harmony and 
artistic schemes of furnishing. We em- 
ploy trained skill to solve all questions 
on interior decoration. 



